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of Salutatory, 


At atime, such as the present, when literary and scientific 
pursuits range over so wide a field, every one who wishes to do 
anything well, must have a specialty; must determine his pecu- 
liar sphere of usefulness, and then persistently labor in that 
sphere. We hope we shall not be accused of presumption, or 
any unworthy motive, in tendering to the people of our native 
State our best efforts in a department of industry that seems to 
have been greatly neglected, and combines the two callings of 
journalist and teacher, in which we have mainly employed our 
short life. The solicitations of distinguished friends of education 
have determined us upon our course. We hope to prove not 
utterly unworthy of our high vocation. That we may not disap- 
point those friends who have been instrumental in placing us in 
our present position, is our most sanguine expectation ; and, 
should this expectation meet with a fulfillment, it will constitute 
& prime element in our reward. 

The want of aliterary and educational journal, such as we pro- 
pose to issue, has been long and deeply felt in Missouri. Many 
intelligent teachers, and other active friends of the cause of ed- 
ucation, throughout the State, are profoundly sensible of the im- 
portance to our system of public instruction, of awakening in 
the minds of the community at large a new and more operative 
interest in our schools, and of imbuing popular sentiment with 
an earnest spirit of investigation and improvement. Great re- 
forms and new institutions are now projected by our best educa- 
tors ; they aim at a higher and more extended usefulness; but 
their philanthropic efforts will be measurably inutile, and their 
fond hopes meet but a tardy fulfillment, if public sentiment can- 
not be more thoroughly aroused to the importance and worthiness 
of their objects. Without the co-operation of the people of 
Missouri, the work of Missouri’s educators will be but a thank- 
less task. Asameans of obtaining this desideratum, all intelli- 
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gent friends of the cause agree in placing an educational journal 
in the first rank. 

Recognizing the creation and awakening of a proper public 
spirit in matters pertaining to education, as one grand element 
in the mission of the Missourt Educator, and in furtherance 
of that object, our constant endeavor will be to make our journal 
a welcome visitor in all circles of society, and particularly in 
families. We wish to have access to the very fountain-head of 
all public sentiment ; we wish to work upon the secret springs of 
that imponderable but all-powerful agent ; and we shall not deem 
it foreign to our purpose to court the aieotiomes every grade of 
the human mind to be found in our Stat 

But it is not alone as an advocate with Mgeoployat an edu- 
cational journal has been desired. To inspiré\teachers with a 
more zealous attachment to their great work, to induce among 
them that esprit de corps so essential to success and usefulness 
in any profession, to assist them in the discharge of their arduous 
duties, by suggestions arising from the experience of others, and 
to keep them informed of the numerous experiments and pro- 
gressive movements among their brethren elsewhere, are not the 
least among the ends proposed to be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of such a journal. Experience has fully demonstrated 
that teachers must have a medium of intercommunication, which 
can be supplied in this way alone. That efforts heretofore made 
to found and circulate educational journals have proved unavail- 
ing, we admit to be a discouraging circumstance, but it does 
not militate against the idea that they are both necessary and 
practicable. It merely shows that, in some instances, fortuitous 
events have delayed or prevented their success. ; 

With a full assurance that our enterprise will not fail to meet 
the approbation of those whose benefit we seek, and with an 
unfaltering faith inthe ultimate triumph of the noble cause of 
education over every opposing obstacle, we enter upon our work. 
We shall aim to supply teachers with a friend, a companion, a 
co-laborer, and a monitor. Whatever will aid and encourage 
them, whatever will tend to place them in a proper light before 
the communities in which and for which they live, will find a 
ready and hearty utterance in our pages. As a matter of course, 
we expect and ask for the assistance of the profession generally. 
Our individual, unassisted labors, would prove all too weak for 
the great task before us. But knowledge, tact, and powerful 
pens are pledged to help us. Wherein we are deficient, our 
strength will consist, for it will lead to a reliance on more in- 
fallible power. 

This number of The Missouri Educator may, in one re- 
spect, be considered a specimen of those which are to follow. It 
is not a specimen so far as matter is concerned; it has been 


prepared too hastily for that. When our table is loaded with 
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exchanges, and when our corps of regular contributors 1s com- 
pleted, our readers may expect a specimen number which will do 


‘us no injustice. To expect it sooner would be unreasonable. 
‘ But the form, size, price, and object of the Educator, may be 


learned from this number, which we shall distribute as widely as 
possible. Let all who are disposed to aid in establishing our 
enterprise upon a permanent basis, go to work at once and raise 
us a subscription liss. County Commissioners and teachers gen- 
erally are authorized to act as agents for us in procuring sub- 
scribers. Send on the names and the dollars. 


a 
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° Normal School, 


This is a topic of great interest among educators of this State, 
at present. The subjoined Memorial to the Legislature will be 
read with pleasure by the many friends of the project here and 
elsewhere. A gentleman well acquainted with the subject, and 
in every respect qualified for the task, has agreed to prepare for 
the Hducator a series of papers discussing every phase of the 
subject. In anticipation of his more able efforts, we refrain 
from expressing our own views at present. We ask for a careful 
and candid reading of the Memorial. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
sourt: 


The undersigned were appointed a committee by the State 
Teachers’ Association, to memorialize your honorable body upon 
the subject of establishing a State Normal School; and we do re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, solicit your attention to a brief exposi- 
tion of facts and arguments in support of such a measure. 

It would be a waste of labor on our part, and time on yours, 
for us to show that popular education lies at the foundation of 
all personal, social, and political prosperity. The repeated acts 
of the Legislature, during a series of years, evince, not only a 
high appreciation of the claims and advantages of this subject, 
but a disposition to furmsh liberal encouragement to every en- 
terprise whose legitimate object is the promotion of this noble 
cause. 

With a far-seeing patriotism and just munificence, your prede- 
cessors have laid, broad and deep, the foundations of our com- 
mon school system. The various funds that have been devoted 
to the support of this system are constantly increasing in amount, 
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and in some of the counties, will soon be sufficient to furnish 
every child with a good English education. But money alone 
cannot do the work of educating youth. Unless there are com- 
petent and intelligent executors of the bounty, a large portion 
of its benefits will be lost to those for whom it was designed. 
And herein, as appears to your memorialists, lies the great de- 
fect of our educational system. The fact is patent to all, 
that in many portions of the State, the wise and liberal provis- 
ion that, has been made for the support of schools, does not ac- 
complish a tithe of what it should. The more intelligent friends 
of education, throughout the country districts, look about in vain 
for a class of persons whose talents and acquirements fit them 
for the noble and responsible office of teacher. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of wonder that this state of things shouldexist. The induce- 
ments are not sufficient to incline those who have spent a small 
fortune in the acquirement of a liberal education, to devote their 
lives to the business of teaching. On the other hand, those who 
are poor have had no means or opportunity of preparing them- 
selves for this or any of the learned professions. Not one in 
ten, perhaps not one in a hundred, of those who minister in the 
little temples of learning—the common-school houses of Mis- 
souri—has ever dreamed of making his employment a life busi- 
ness. A large number regard the school-house as a mere step- 
ping stone to something which is higher in its social position, or 
more remunerative in its reward; a kind of vestibule to the more 
showy temples of physic, law, or divinity. Many others enter 
the school-house becavse it seems to them an easy method 
of replenishing an exhausted purse ; but in neither case, is there 
any motive to establish the reputation of a first class teacher. 
These classes constitute the rule, to which there are noble excep- 
tions of such as have thoroughly qualified themselves for the task, 
who become permanently located and devote their energies to 
this glorious cause. Under these circumstances, our whole sys- 
tem of common-school education will partially fail in the accom- 
plishment of its object, and ultimately fall into disrepute and 
merited contempt, unless some plan is devised to supply a class 
of educated teachers. Is it a strange thing that persons should 
need preparation for the right performance of a most delicate 
and difficult task? The physician, the lawyer, and the clergy- 
man must each serve years of apprenticeship to hard study be- 
fore he is considered fit for the office to wbich he aspires. Where 
health, or property, or morals are concerned, the practitioner 
must be learned in his business, but where all three ate at stake, 
these precautions are neglected simply because the subjects are 
children. The same inconsistency is not found in supplying the 
physical wants of children. They must be well fed and clothed, 
and none but a good shoemaker, tailor, or dressmaker, can aid in 
the supply of their wardrobes ; but when the immortal spirit— 
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the only part that makes us kin to Deity—is to be nurtured, 


‘ trained, and fitted for its high destiny, nature’s poorest appren- 


tice is frequently thought sufficient for the task, provided he has 
the single qualification of working cheap. 

The only trueremedy which suggests itself to your memorialists, 
for the great defect in our educational system, is the establish- 
ment of a State Normal School, for the training of both male 
and female teachers, where tuition should be furnished without 
charge. In such an enterprise we should not be following an 
uncertain light, or trying a doubtful experiment. The first in- 
Stitution of this kind in the United States, was established in 
1839 ; since which time they have extended into nearly half the 
States in the Union. Wherever they have been faithfully tried, 
there is but one opinion respecting their character and influence. 
They are regarded as the best, nay, the only means of rendering 
the public school system truly efficient and valuable. The most 
enlightened statesmen of this conutry, who have studied their 
character and witnessed their results, have spoken of them in 
terms of unqualified commendation. Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, Daniel Webster, John Quincy Adams, and a host of others, 
might be quoted on this point, if it were necessary. 

As long ago as 1825, that noble philosopher and statesman, 
De Witt Clinton, who was then governor of New York, recom- 
mended the establishment of such an institution in that State.— 
His views were overruled by the Hon. John C. Spencer, and 
others ; and, as a substitute, they attempted to graft the system 
upon the colleges and academies, by establihing beneficiary 
scholarships. This attempt to mingle oil and water, or, to graft 
the apple upon the oak, was continued about twenty years, at an 
expense of sevearl hundred thousand dollars, when Governor 
Marcy, and others, pronounced the whole scheme an utter fail- 
ure, and Normal schools were incorporated instead. The experi- 
ment of grafting normal schools upon other literary and scien- 
tific institutions, has been tried in Germany, long ago, and 
with precisely similar results. It would be no less compatible 
with sound philosophy to attempt the union of a medical, law 
and theological school, all under the same faculty. Between the 
candidates for degrees, and the candidates for school-houses, 
there would be no real sympathy of feeling, and no similarity in 
the courses of study. Whilst one is digging up Greek roots, the 
other should be thoroughly studying the elements of his own 
tongue, that he may be able to teach the principl2s of the Eng- 
lish language ; for, it should be observed, that, in a Normal 
school, nothing can be taken for granted, and whatever may 
have been the previous acquirement of the student, he must not 
commence his course at the baccalaureate A. B., but with the 
plain A..B. C. of his mother tongue. In other words, he must 
go through the different branches of a common English educa- 
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tion, if it is for no other purpose than to evince his ability and 
tact in teaching those branches. 

The amount necessary for the establsihment of such an insti- 
tution in Missouri, is so inconsiderable that your memorialists 
cannot believe this will be a serious obstacle with the Legislature. 
An annual expenditure of eight or ten thousand dollars, will be 
sufficient to secure the services of an able corps of professors 
and teachers, who would give instructions to several hundred 
teachers, both male and female. If it were deemed best, even 
to withdraw the recessary amount from the State School Fund, 
it would not amount to a deduction of more than three or four 
cents, annually, from the portion of each child; and for this 
there would be three or four hundred teachers in the course 
of preparation fcr the work of instruction. 

If, however, there is a disposition to preserve the integrity of 
the present school fund, and leave it entirely intact, which would 
be most desirable, then we would confidently hope that the small 
amount necessary to perfect our system of popular education, 
would be cheerfully voted from the general treasury. But few 
have questioned the wisdom or economy of our predecessors in 
providing for a geological survey cf the State, or in offering 
bounties to the agriculturial and mechanical interests. If it is 
good policy to spend a little money to develope the material wealth 
of the State, how much more wise and expedient to furnish the 
means for digging from the rubbish of ignorance, its intellectual 
resources. Let this be done, and Missouri, with her central 
position, vast territory, prolific soil, exhaustless mines, and nay- 
igable rivers, would soon become the real empire State of this 
great confederacy. 

Your memorialists do not imagine, that it would be necessary 
for the State to incur any further expense than that which would 
be sufficient to pay a competent board of instruction. There are 
towns in Missouri, conveniently situated, that would doubtless be 
willing to furnish means for suitable buildings and furniture, in 
order to secure the location of such an institution. 

In our own State there are peculiar and pressing reasons for 
educating our own teachers. As the matter now stands, a large 
majority of the educators of Missouri come from other parts of 
the Union and the world. All our high schools and female sem- 
inaries make an annual pilgrimage to the east, to supply them- 
selves with teachers. We have not a word of complaint to utter 
respecting these teachers. It is not their fault, but our misfor- 
tune, that we are compelled to look beyond our own limits for 
necessary aid. Nor do we anticipate such a result as came to 
the Britons, when they called in their Saxon neighbors. -Still, 
we believe it would be wiser, more just and economical, to encour- 
age home manufactures, and select those who are ‘‘native to the 
manor born,”? and bred up in the habits, manners, sympathies 
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and opinions of our own people. We have talent enough; we 
only lack the means of develpment and preparation. There are 
thousands of young females now in Missouri, possessing all the 
talent and capacity for this noble calling: but with no encour- 
agement from the State or public institutions, their limited means 
will not allow them to undertake the work of thorough prepara- 
tion. Wespeak of females now, because in primary classes espe- 
cially, the best instructors in the world; and further, because modern 
improvements have cut them off from almost every profitable em- 
ployment. What with spinning jennies, power looms, and sew- 
ing machines, the poor girl looks about almost in vain for a suit- 
able avenue to an honest livelihood, and decent competence. The 
same is truc to some extent with the other sex. Hundreds and 
thousands of young men, with native talent and capacity enough 
to fit them for any employment, but chained down by the hard 
hand of poverty, go through a long life-struggle, in their efforts 
to seek some field of employment congenial to their tastes. The 
learned professions are crowded to repletion, and that which 
should be the most learned and valuable of all, is brought ‘‘so 
low, that none will do it reverence.”? These are just the persons, 
of both sexes, that with a little encouragement, will prepare 
themselves for the high and holy mission of teacher. If you 
will but supply them with tuition, they will furnish their own 
means of living, whilst they are in course of preparation for the 
duties of their profession. 

The effect of such an institution as we speak of would be two- 
fold. First, to elevate the character and increase the qualifica- 
tions of professional teachers, and through them, to induce a 
healthier sentiment in the community, and a higher a preciation 
of the advantages to be derived from a good education. It is of 
but little use to send round an agent to find fault with the pres- 
ent system, until we can propose a suitable remedy. We might 
as well have abused the sickles and flails of twenty years ago, 
as very inadequate to the wants of the farmer. They were the best 
tools he had, and whilst that was the case, he was content. But 
since the reaping and threshing machines have come into use, 
they have worked a revolution in this department of husbandry, 
and we need not send round a missionary to persuade farmers to 
dispense with the old fogyism of the sickle and flail. So in the 
department of education, if you will supply a class of well qual- 
ified trachers, they will not only be imployed, but paid according 
to their real worth, whilst the old sickles and flails that refuse to 
be transformed inte better machines, can be worked over into 
hoe-handles and horse-shoes. 

Finally, your memorialists would earnestly beseech your honor- 
wble body, that whilst you are legislating for the common weal of 
this great Commonwealth ; whilst lending your aid, by the enact- 
ment of laws and the appropriation of money to develope its 
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material resources, you will not overlook the only true wealth of 
every State, to be found in the intelligence and virtue of its cit- 
izens: and for this we will ever pray. 
In behalf of the Committee. 
J. L. TRACY, Chairman. 





The Bons. 


A correspondent of the Independent furnishes an interesting 
article on boys and their peculiarities. He says:—The restless 
activity of boys is their necessity. To restrain is to thwart na- 
ture. We need to provide for it. Not to attempt to find amuse- 
ment for them, but to give them opportunity to amuse themselves. 
It is astonishing to see how little it requires to satisfy a boy- 
nature. First in the list, I put strings. What grown up people 
find in a thousand forms of business and society, a boy secures in 
a string! He ties up the door for the exquisite pleasure of un- 
tieing it again. He harnesses chairs, ties up his own fingers, 
halters his neck, coaxes a lesser urchin to become his horse, and 
drives stage—which with boys, is the top of human attainment. 
Strings are wanted for snares, for bows and arrows, for whips, 
for cat’s cradles, for fishing, and a hundred things more than we 
ean recollect. A knife is more exciting than a string, but does 
not last so long, and is not so various. After a short time it is 
lost, or broken, or has cut his fingers. But a string-is the instru- 
ment of various devices, all within the management and ingenu- 
ity of a boy. The first article that parents should lay in, on 
going into the country, is a large ball of twine. The boys must 
not know it. If they see a whole ball the charm is broken. It 
must come forth mysteriously, unexpectedly, as if there was no 
more! For indoors, next we should place upon the list, pencils 
and white paper. At lcast one hour in every day will be safely 
secured by that. A slate and pencil are very good. But as 
children always aspire to do what men do, they account the un- 
used half of a letter and a bit of pencil to be worth twice as 
much as any slate. Upon the whole we think a safe stream of 
water near by affords the greatest amount of enjoyment among 
all natural objects. There is wading and washing; there is 
throwing of stones and pebbles; there is engieering of the 
most laborious kind, by which stones and mud are made to dam 
up the water, or to change the channel. Besides these things, 
boys are sensitive to that nameless attraction of beauty which 
specially hovers about the sides of streams, and though they may 
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not recognise the cause, they are persuaded of the fact that they 
are very happy when there are stones with gurgling water around 
them, shady trees and succulent undergrowth, moss and water- 
cress, insect, bird, and all the population of the water courses. 





A Man Eniering into Life, 


A man entering into life ought accurately to know three things : 
First, where he is. Secondly, where is he going. Thirdly, what 
he had best to do under the circumstances. First, where he is— 
that is to say, what sort of world has he got into; how large it 
is; what kind of creatures live in it, and how; what it is made 
of, and what may be made of it. Secondly, where he is going— 
that is tosay, what chances or reports there are cf any other 
world besides this; what seems to be the nature of that world; 
and whether, for information respecting it, he had better consult 
the Bible, Koran, or council of Trent. Thirdly, what he had 
best do under the circumstances—that is to say, what kind of 
faculties he possesses ; what are the present state and wants of 
mankind; what is his place in society ; and what are the readiest 
means in his power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. The 
man who knows these things, and who has had his will so sub- 
dued in the learning of them, that he is ready to do what he 
knows lie ought, I should call educated, and the man who knows 
them not, unedueated, though he could talk all the tongues of 
Babel_—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 





Big Gooscherties in School. 


The following amusing and instructive anecdote we copy from 
the first number of ‘‘SuLLivans’ Papers on Popular Education.” 
The writer, after enumerating the objections to public examina- 
tions in schools as regards the children, adds:—‘‘Teachers, too, 
are tempted by these competitions to devote an undue share of 
their time and energies to the instruction of those children whose 
talents are the most striking and the most showy; while the dull- 
er and less promising pupils, who stand most in need of assis- 
tance, and who form the greater majority in every school, are 
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comparatively neglected. Some years ago a distinguished Pre- 
late, whose name is identified with the establishment of National 
Education in Ireland, observed, in visiting a school in which he 
thought he saw something like this—*I hope there are no big 
gooseberries here.” In explanation, he added, that in a certain 
place in England valuable premiums were annually given to the 
persons who produced specimens of the largest and best goose- 
berries ; and that for several years in succession a gardener from 
Yorkshire carried off all the prizes. The local competitors, at 
length suspecting some management, sent a person secretly to 
Yorkshire to find out how the monster gosseberries were produced. 
This he succeeded in ccing, and it was in this way: As soon as 
the fruit was formed, ali ine smaller and less promising goose- 
berries were plucked off and thrown away, and only the largest 
ones were allowed to come to maturity. In this way he produced 
specimens of several varicties of gooseberries, with which no 
other gardener could compete. The application is obvious; and 
we trust that every teacher who reads it will resolve never to im- 
itate the conduct of the Yorkshire gardener.” 





YX as. r 
Lhe Sainted Gead. 


They are our treasures—changeless and shining treasures.— 
Let us look hopefully. Not lost, but gone before.” Lost only 
like stars of the morning, that have faded into the light of a 
brighter heaven. Lost to earth, but not to us. When the earth 
is dark, then the heavens are bright; when objects around be- 
come indistinct and invisible in the shades of night, then objects 
above us are more clearly seen. So is the night of sorrow and 
mourning ; it settles down upon us like a lonely twilight at the 
grave of our friends, but then already they shine on high. 
While we weep, they sing. While they are with us on earth, 
they lie upon our hearts refreshingly, like the dew upon the 
flowers ; when they disappear, it is by a power from above that 
has drawn them upward; and, though lost on earth, they still 
float in the skies. Like the dew that is absorbed from the flow- 
ers, they will not return to us; but like the flowers themselves, 
we will die, yet only to bloom again in the Eden above. Then 
those whom the heavens have absorbed and removed from us, by 
the sweet attraction of their love, made holier and lovelier in 
light, will draw towards us again by holy affinity, and rest on our 
hearts as before. They are our treasures—loving ones—the 
sainted dead!—Harbaugh’s Heavenly Recognition. 
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Society at Women, 





There is no society in the world more profitable, because none 
more refining and promotive of virtue, than that of refined and 
sensible women. ‘The beauty of women is made to win, her gen- 
tle voice to invite, the desire of her favor to persuade, men’s 
sterner souls from strife to peace. We honor the chivalrous de- 
ference paid to women. It evinces not only respect to virtue, 
and desire after pure affection, but that our women are worthy of 
such respect. But women were not made merely to win men to their 
society. ‘To be companions, they should be fitted to be friends ; 
to rule hearts, they should secure the approbation of minds. 
And a man dishonors them, as well as disgraces himself, when 
he seeks their circle for idle pastime, and not for the improve- 
ment of his mind and the elevation of his heart. 











A Story of School. 


BY A. M. HART. 





The red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun ; 

And fantastic shadows, all about, 
On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock tolled the hour of four, 
And the school was almost done. 


The mingled hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from her lower plain; 
And we saw the steeple over the trees, 
With its motionless, golden vane ; 
Ant heard the cattles’? musical low, 

And the rustle of standing grain. 


In the open casement a lingering bee 
Murmured a drowsy tune, 

And from the upland meadows, a song, 
In the lulls ef the afternoon 

Had come, on the air that wandered by, 
Ladened with scents of June. 





Our tasks were finished and lessons said, 
And we sat, all hushed and still, 
Listening to catch the purl of the brook, 
nd the whir of the distant mill; 
And waiting the word of dismissal}, that yet 
Waited the master’s will. 









The master was old and his form was bent, 
And seattered and white his hair ; 
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But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 

Like the halo over a pictured saint, 
On his face marked deep with care. 


His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Were folded over his vest, 

As wearily back in his old arm chair 
He reclined as if to rest ; 

And the golden streaming sunlight fell 
On his brow and down his breast. 


We waited in reverent silence long, 
And silence the master kept, 

Though still the accustomed saintly smile 
Over his features crept; 

And we thought, worn with the lengthen’d toil 
Of the Summer’s day, he slept. 


So we quickly rose and left our seats, 
And outward, into the sun, 

From the gathering shade of the dusty room, 
Stole silently one by one— 

For we knew, by the distant striking clock, 
It was time the school was done— 


And left the master sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high backed chair, 

With his eyelids closed, and his withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer, 

And the mingled light and smile on his face, 
And we knew not Death was there. 


Nor knew that, just as the clock struck four, 
His kindly soul away 

A shadowy messenger silently bore 
From its trembling house of clay, 

To be a child with the Saints of Heaven, 
And to dwell with Christ alway ! 





Effects of a Wrong Word. 


How much evil is perpetuated in families, and in general soci- 
ety, by one wrong word; every unkind word is wrong. Evil 
speaking is a quiver full of arrows, and every one of which is 
dipped in poison ; and poisoned speech is rankling, burning and 
destroying. Set a guard upon the lips. Virtues should be 
engraved in brass, faults traced in water. A suspicious look, a 
half-uttered, half-smothered hint, from a sister to a brother in 
espect to his wife, has shook the whole household, and rocked to 
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and fro the domestic state, and threatened the family happiness 
for months and years, if it have rot entirely destroyed it. There 
is great force in what the poet says :— 
‘(A whisper woke the air, 
A soft light tone, and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and woe; 
Ah! might it only perish there,¢ 
Nor further go. 
But no! a guick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning scund 5 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wandered round 
From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
That throbbed from all the world apart— 
And that it broke. 
It was the only heart it fouird, 
The only heart *twas ment to find, 
When first its accents woke ; 
It reached that gentle heart at last, 
And that it broke. 
Low as it seemed to others? ears, 
It caine as thunder crash tg hers— 
That fragile girl, so fair and gay. 
Tis said, a lovely humming bird, 
That, dreaming, in a lilly lay, 
Was killed, but by the gun’s report, 
Some idle boy had fired in sport ; 
So exquisitly frail its frame, 
The very sound a death-blow came. 
And thus her heart unused to shame, 
Shined in its lilly too; 
Her light and happy heart that beat 
With love and hope, so fast and sweet, 
When first that cruel word it heard, 
It fluttered like a frightened bird; 
Then shut its wings and sighed, 
And with a silent shudder died.” 








EDITORIAL. 





History and Poetry in Schools. 


Literature, the noblest work of mind, must be judged by the 
law of that great social principle—‘‘ The greatest good to the 
greatest number.” It is a fountain of living waters, or a poi- 
soned stream, in exact proportion to the degree of its conformity 
to this social principle. If its light shine on the wanderer to 
reveal the path of duty and the crown of honorable exertions—if 
it accompany him in his journey to strengthen in weakness 
and to encourage when despairing, it then discharges its proper 
function, and takes rank among the benefactors of our race. 
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Such in its tendences is historic literature. Its subject is man. 
Its developments are all of active life. We read of a mirror 
whose magic power precented the beholder with any event of his 
past life. This is a mere child of fancy. But, truthful in its 
record, earnest in its appeals, and terrible in its denunciations, 
History stands before us a living reality, sent from above to 
warn and guide erring mortals. 

Contemplate for a moment its mighty panorama. Empires 
are there, with their decline and fall. They flit like spectres, 
each pointing as it passes to some ruin or record of its ancient 
splendor. 

Ask for the reward of virtue: the good, and therefore the 
truly great, of past ages, will present themselves; those of 
whom it may be said, ‘‘ The world was the better for their hav- 
ing lived in it.”” In their day they were opposed, persecuted ; in 
many instances slain, often misjudged, and exhibited as the worst 
of men. From this fiery furnace even virtue shrunk, imagining 
that on earth she had no reward. But now as they come from 
tae bosom of the mighty past—come in the chariot of history 
from the place where they tived and suffered for the good of 
others—the people of their own age assemble also; succeeding 
generations join them ; and this host, like the host of God—this 
multitude that no man can number—rise together round these 
children of virtue, and call them blessed. 

But the mirror that exhibits thus the triumph of virtue, pre- 
sents, with equal truth, crime and its punishment. 

Ask for the proud oppressor; the tyrant stained with biood; 
wealth scorning the poor ; the armed hand and the grinding heel : 
these all come at our bidding. But how altered from their day 
of power! Then, flattery, with her minions, and the tinsel of 
office, invested them with a brief importance. Now, they stand 
condemned and trembling. Their only companions are the dun- 
geon and the rack: while the victims they tortured, the multi- 
tudes they oppressed, gather round them—not to bend in fear, 
or to shout, as formerly, with feigned adulation—but, as the 
righteous reward of their works, to hurl on their devoted heads 
the curses of a world. 

Such are the teachings of history. It places us on the arena 
of life, and with a power second only to the word of God, it fits 
us for its toils and duties. Can any one doubt that it should 
have a high place in every school room? If its lessons are lessons 
of wisdom and virtue and patriotism, is there not a propriety in 
learning them early? The subiectof the wonderful endurance of 
youthful impressions has been worn thread-bare, and we cannot 
now more than allude to it. But if there is any foundation for 
the belief which every person entertains on this topic, we derive 
therefrom an irresistible argument in favor of introducing his- 
tory, as a study, into our schools, so far as it is practicable. 
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Does any one deny its practicability? We call upon our friend 
Tracy to refute the denial. He has, in his late work entitled 
‘The American Historical Reader,”’ the introduction of which has 
been recommended by our Superintendent, and which is now 
coming into general use throughout this State, at least, obviated 
the grand dificulty presented by the radical imperfections of our 
school histories. His work affords a knowledge of our country’s 
history in connection with a series of admirable reading lessons. 
It is not a mere compilation of facts, names, dates and events. 
but, in our humble judgment, it isa daguerreotype of the leading 
features of the subject which research and reading in after life 
will not efface, but brighten. We would put it in the hands of 
every boy and every girl in Missouri. 

History, however, is not the only branch of study neglected 
in many of our schools, nor is it of more particular importance 
than one which we have a mind to mention. We allude to poetry. 
History cannot show all that isin man. It deals with facts, and 
principles, and experience. It shows life in its public phases ; 
but far within are passions of untold power, whose language it 
cannot express, and fountains of feeling itneveropened. These 
belong to poetry. From the earliest ages, it has been the vehicle 
of passion; and if in history, eye sees eye, it is equally true 
that in this higher region of thought and feeling, heart communes 
with heart. ‘To the poet, therefore, whose spell alone can charm 
forth these mysteries of our nature, we assign a place among the 
excellent of the earth not less noble than that of the historian. 

If the ‘* proper study of mankind is man,” we should begin 
that study early; we should begin it at school, with our other 
studies. The two branches of literature we have named must 
supply us text-books for their study. Our intellectual nature 
cannot be fully developed till poetry is combined with history. 
Were our object mere utility or reproduction, they must still 
engage our attention; for we take our place in society with a 
firmer hope and a better feeling, when, by their aid, we have 
learned to sympathize with our fellows. 

While on this subject our mind turns again to our friend Tracy. 
In his ‘‘ American School Manual and Juvenile Harp,’ he 
has certainly increased our facilities for promoting the study of 
poetry, though he has, perhaps, done so without any view to that 
specitic result. His object was, rather, to supply our schools 
with a manual to assist theachers in conducting musical and de- 
votional exercises. But while this end has been attained with 
signal success, the one of which we have written has been 
greatly advanced. We must commend the sentiment of the fol- 
lowing extract from the preface to the fifth edition of this work : 

‘* Some of the hymns and songs are original, others selected. 
The fcrmer have been composed either for particular occasions, 
or for particular tunes of great popularity. In making up this 
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art of the work, although I have inserted a few “little songs 
for the little folks,”? such pieces have generally been selected as 
have a fair claim to the title of lyric poetry. It is an error to 
suppose that children cannot appreciate the spirit of true poetry ; 
and it is very bad taste to fill up a song book for the school room 
with childish twaddle in the shape of rhyme. It is too much in 
keeping with the refined nonsense of the love ditties, and coarser 
sentiments of the negro extravaganzas, that fill the popular song 
books of the million.” 





<—- 





Correspondents. 


We have engaged the services of quite a number of contribu- 
tors, who have personally assured us that no press of other 
engagements shall prevent them from regularly furnishing mat- 
ter for our pages. This number has been prepared and arranged 
very hurriedly ; and we have not secured that variety and timeli- 


ness of articles which we feel confident of being able to procure 


hereafter. Several of the topics of most interest to educators are 
treated cursorily, and some are entirely omitted. All who have 
any experience in such matters will readily understand that this 
could not be prevented under the circumstances of our begin- 
ning. Without exchanges, or any of the appliances of editorial 
labor, and with a correspondence just opening, and a corps of 
regular contributors just organizing, we hold it to be no easy 
task to get up such a journal as we now lay before the reader and 
an indulgent public. 





Stability, 





J 

We cannot be blamed for hoping even against hope, that our 
enterprise will prove a permanent and successful one. If that 
learned French mathematician who demonstrated the stability of 
the universe, had included our little affair in his hypothesis or 
proposition, he might have invalidated his reasoning, but he 
would undoubtedly have done us a great favor. If we can only 
get its friends to consider the permanency of the Educator a 


- fixed fact, our success is certain. A little faith, a werking spirit, 
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and that harmonious co-operation of which we have already had 
an earnest, will carry our bark safely past the rocks and shoals 
upon which too many have already been wrecked, and it will ride, 
With all sails set, into that wide sea of usefulness marked out so 
palpably on the map of Missouri. 

‘¢ Sink or swim, survive or perish,”’ our readers and subscribers 
may rest assured of one fact. If we fail it shall be our own im- 
mediate pecuniary loss. To every individual who pays us a dollar 
for twelve numbers of the Educator, we will send twelve num- 
bers, or refund the money. To the performance of this eovenant 
‘<we bind ourselves, our heirs and legal representatives,”? and 
‘“‘ our sacred honor.” And if anybody wants any further as- 
surance, and will apply to the editor personally, he will execute 
a further bond, in due form of law, with good and suflicient se- 
curities. Our books are open: come, subscribe! 


School Statistics of Missouri, 


From the last report of our State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, we extract the following summary of school statistics : 


Total number of School Districts in the State..... © ee eeee ree cee eeeeee 3.808 
“ “ School Houses eceoecoe eves seccee soscee sovvce eeee cece eee Q 671 
‘“ “ Colleges +++ sees sees cove cocnes wees eveece seen cece s 9) 
6 “ ACAGESINIES ove ciece vocden cece 0000 0060 cbae cove coon cece 48 
6“ és Male Teachergeeee ooce cece coccce voee coccce coe e+e 2,409 
ee ‘“ Female Teacherse+se - 00 ceccce cone cece cose coecee voce 480 
“c it 


Children between 5 and 20 years-+++ sss : 
Children taught during year++++++ .-. sees eee eee eee 97,907 
amount paid Teachers’ wages+eeees veecee cess cee: eres cere $379,815 88 


«derived from State Schoo] Fund +++. «++. tee ween es 181,275 51 
“ “derived from Township Fund..+++. «. te seeeeececees (14,706 09 
ae ‘€ raised to build and repair School Housegeesess «ose: 32,571 96 
¥ “of unsold School Land in acres..... seeee et eee eens 189,357 38 


These figures are for the year 1857. It is not pretended that they 
are absolutely correct, or that they exhibit the greatest aggregate 
results obtained under our present system. From many counties 
only partial returns were made. As the people and school officers 
become more familiar with the duties incumbent upon them, we 
may look for greater accuracy, and more comprehensive statisti- 
cal information as to the condition and progress of the schools. 

In future numbers of the Educator we intend calling particu- 
lar attention to this subject. Through the kindness of the Super- 
intendent we shall be able to exhibit facts and figures that can- 


not fail to interest deeply evey true friend of the cause. 
3) 
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Missouri Teachers’ Association. 





It will be borne in mind that the Association stands adjourned 
to meet in this City on the second Tuesday in July. Its friends 
should spare no efforts to secure a general attendance. The great 
objects of the Association should meet no timid, wavering sup- 
port. Every large-hearted, intelligent teacher in the State should 
conceive himself especially deputed to work for it, and if they 
do so, the accomplishment of those objects, all and singular, is 
certain. 

The usual arangements with railroad companies, steamboat 
lines, &c., will be made. The citizens of Jefferson will provide 
well for the entertainment of guests. 


—- 


Chapter on Writers. 








Did you ever, reader, stop to think how deeply flows the 
Stygian stream of ink? Have you ever made a loose mental 
calculation of the number of authors driving quills, the number 
of printers they employ, and the number of readers they either 
instruct and please, or perplex and bore? If you have not, take 
our advise, and do so immediately. Think of Dickens and 
Bulwer in England, with their millions of readers; of Dumas 
and Lamartine, in France; of Willis and Headley, and a hun- 
dred others of equal celebrity, in America. Confining your 
thoughts to the latter country, contemplate the number of news- 
papers retailing news, crude opinions, fun, political billingsgate, 
clap-trap patriotism, tawdry sentimentality, bad grammar, and 
other stuff ; the countless throng of small-fry authors, whose day- 
dreams never vary, being a continuous vission of immortality ; 
the thousands of yellow covered novels, manufactured in the 
recesses of the city fire-engine houses ; the doubled-and-twisted 
poetry, or verse, whose authors have drawn lightly from the pure 
fountains of literature, and then formed their delectable, dish- 
watery compound by the intermixture of their own sickly thoughts 
and a due share of the current, unmeaning barbarisms of the 
day. Think of the flood of gilt edged gift books, which regu- 
larly make their appearance about Christmas and New Year, 
and serve only as ornanients in shabby-genteel parlors; of the 
Annuals, written by ladies and gentlemen amateurs, and bespat- 
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tered with pointless French quotations and phrases; and the 
books of travel, telling the same prosy tale over and over again, 
in weak, bungling strains. Think of all these, reader, and you 
will be at no loss to understand why, notwithstanding the laboyg 
of Blair and his school of rhetoricians, the public taste hag 
become vitiated, and criticism is rapidly becoming the most 
laborious, important and neglected department in the Republic 
of Letters. Pursue the subject in your own mind, and it will 
soon show you, too, why such writers as Addison, Swift, and 
Washington Irving, are overlooked, and read only by a minority 
for a time, yet afterwards become immortal. And you may be 
able to solve other problems. Have you not often picked up a book 
whose praise was in almost every body’s mouth, and which you 
felt bound to read on account of its notoriety; and that yet, 
after you had perused half a dozen pages, seemed dull, insipid, 
and wearisome? Have you not often been humbled in your own 
mind, because you could not discover the beauty and interest of 
some popular poem or novel? We presume you have. If you 
have not, your experience is very different from ours. Then 
when you call to mind the huge mass of trash we have enumerated, 
you may have a faint explanation of the cause of your difficulty. 

The praises of the multitude are very unfairly divided between 
good and bad productions. Prominence is frequently mistaken 
for greatness, and may be attained much more easily. A few 
cunningly devised tricks and the accident of station may keep a 
name before the public, until, whether deserving or not, the 
epithet great is attached to it, and none dare object. The 
sanction of such names to mediocre effusions is readily given, 
and, when given, the popular favor goes with it. Thus, books 
which one generation cannot praise too much, another pronounces 
senseless, and consigns to oblivion. 

But our object in the present article is not to get off a tirade 
against popular literature. We deprecate many things in it 
without being able to suggest a practicable remedy ; hence, we 
are contented to let alone its general faults, and pay some atten- 
tion to a particular one. 

There is a class of writers, too often highly esteemed, who 
are pompous and heavy, and very far from the pure Saxon phrase. 
Their diction has nothing racy or idiomatic to recommend it. 
Yet their works are endurable—nay, valuable, because good 
reasoners and correct thinkers sometimes fall into such a style. 
So long as they are free from the many barbarisms with which 
so many scribblers, chiefly of the periodical caste, are deforming 
our mother tongue, we will take them ‘ for better or for worse.” 
They are at least of the standard currency; whereas the others 
utter a base gibberish of their own coinage, which bids fair to 
supplant all the good and lawful English in the land. 

These scribblers can express nothing naturally. They ‘call 
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attention’ to things which ‘transpire’ (occur) in all the ‘grades’ 
of society. Their common friends have become ‘ mutual.’ 
They ‘respond’ when required to answer. They see nothing afar 
off, but everything ‘in the distance.’? Be anything ever so little, 
it must not be granted, but ‘conceded,’ and conceded, not in 
spite of opposition, but ‘despite of all resistance.’ All such 
words as fine, or fair, or beautiful, or blue, or red, or black, are 
discarded, and we have in their stead an endless round of things 
‘magnificent,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘stupendous,’ ‘azure,’ ‘crimson,’ ‘sable’ 
or ‘darkling.’ 

Superlatives are so much used that the old stock is entirely 
exhausted, and a new one, manufactured to order, would com- 
mand a good price. If some one of the gentry would compile 
a dictionary of double superlatives, we should expect it to have 
great sale. 

Hyperbole is the favorite figure, alike on grave and gay occa- 
sions. They have also a predilection for long, sounding com- 
pound words; and run together adjectives and nouns without 
any stint. Itis hard to repress a smile at the contrast noticeable 
whenever a quotation from a standard author is introduced. The 
sudden breaking off from the tiresome string of words, and 
lighting upon an idea, is like the springing up of a refreshing 
breeze that plays a moment on a sultry day. 

We have often thought that if Shakspeare and Milton and 
Byron could arise from their graves and take a survey of the 
present state of literature, they would be somewhat more sur- 
prised than pleased to find certain of their loftiest flights, and 
most violent expressions, used as common words, upon every 
ordinary occasion, and as if there were no other phrase to serve 
the purpose. Thus: they would see no one described as changing 
his mind—but ‘a change had come o’er the spirit of his dream ;’ 
none as dancing, but ‘tripping the light fantastic toe;’ none 
mentioned as sad, but as ‘most musical, most melancholy.’ They 
would find, too, that men and women had wholly ceased to marry 
and be given in marriage, but that they now ‘lead each other to 
the hymeneal altar.’ Music, like marriage, they would find to 
have ceased in the land, but replaced by ‘the concord of sweet 
sounds ;’ and as to finding anything like a pastoral poet, or even 
a poet at all, it would seem impossible, though at every corner of 
the street might be found one ‘warbling his wood-notes wild.’ 
Nay, they would perceive that a great degeneration has affected 
a large mass of writers and readers ; and that almost everywhere 
simplicity and nature in ideas is sacrificed to far-fetched conceits ; 
sobriety and chasteness in the coloring, to glitter and glare; 
clearness and perspicuity in the language, to what are deemed 
picturesque expressions, but which, nine times in ten, are only 
forced and fantastical words, without any other merit. 

Much, though not all, of this false taste of which we complain, 
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is owing to the necessities of periodical literature. Those who 
write most for the public, have the least time for elaborate and 
well digested labor. The editor who must write his ‘leader’ 
every day, with or without something to write about, may be a 
man of erudition and good taste, and still contribute largely to 
vitiating the appetite of the reading public. Being allowed a 
limited time to cater for the propensity they have helped to create, 
they drug highly the potion which they have not the leisure to 
make delicate. They take the materials nearest at hand and 
most easily compounded. 





Lixchanges. 





When our brethern of the press find this number of the Edu- 
cator on their respective tables, we hope they will immediately 
give us a place on their exchange list. For such notices and en- 
couragement as they may be pleased to give us, we shall be truly 
grateful, and will be ready to make any return in our power. 


> 


Lhe Interior of North America. 





Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, has collected 
facts respecting the interior of the United States, which will 
command the attention of scientific men and statesmen. The 
induction from these facts is, that the entire region of the 
United States west of the 97th degree, west longitude, (say the 
western boundary of Minnesota) with the exception of a small 
portion of Western Texas, and the narrow border along the 
Pacific, (including California,) is a sterile waste, of compar- 
atively little value, and which can never be available to the agri- 
culturist. The importance of this statement will be more fully 
comprehended when it is considered that the line of Professor 
Henry, which extends southwards from Lake Winnipeg to the 
Mexican Gulf, will divide the surface of the United States into 
two nearly equal parts. The intense heat and extreme dryness 
of this region, which will make the great American plains a 
barren waste forever, is caused to a large extent, according to 
Professor Henry’s theory, by the fact that the returning trade 
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winds, sweeping over the elevatd masses of the Rocky Mountains, 
are deprived of their moisture; in other words, the heated air 
which ascends at the Equator, saturated with moisture it has 
extracted in its passage over the ocean, after depositing a por- 
tion of its vapour in the tropics at the ‘‘ rainy season,” is farther 
dessicated by the ridges of the mountains which it meets, the 
vapour being condensed on the windward side by the cold due to 
the increased vertical height, and it finally passes over and 
strikes the plains as dry as a sponge that has been thoroughly 
squeezed. Without moisture there can be no fertility, no agri- 
culture; anda great portion of this wilderness, according to 
Professor Henry, is as irredeemably barren, for the purposes of 
agriculture, as the deserts of Africa. If this theory be true, it 
will greatly modify the opinions which have been entertained by 
politicians and statesmen, of the future destiny of the Great 
West. 





CONTRIBUTIONS. | 


t For ihe Missouri Educator, 


Common School Education, 


By the last census it appears that more than 500,000 adults are 
in the United States who can neither read nor write. What is their 
social position? Where shall we find them? We can certainly 
tell where we shall not find them. They are not representing the 
people in our halls of legislation. They are not holding high 
rank in the leading professions. They arenot guiding the indus- 
trial pursuits of the country. Society has grades. If poverty 
or destiny has placed them in or near the lowest, we must not 
complain of the allotments of Providence. We shall find them 
there. But to energy and industry poverty isno bar. Noble 
minds in every age have spurned it, and risen to eminence. Even 
Destiny has revealed its true character, and has declared in 
trumpet tones that itis not the decree of God—but the sure 
result of our own actions. If, then, these 500,000 adults are 
found at the foot of the great social ladder, neither poverty nor 
destiny compels them to remain there. But they cannot rise. 
No determination, no desire, however strong, can elevate them 
much above their present condition. They will see many ot their 
own grade leaving them, and attaining the highest places in our 
country ; but they cannot follow. They cannot sit at the feast 
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of Nature. They cannot reap her golden harvests. But why 
this incapacity? Whence this weight from which no effort can 
deliver them? It is foundin these words: ‘‘ Ican neither read 
nor write.” Terrible words! °Tis but a myth, when we are 
told of the enchanter’s wand, and its benumbing power. But in 
these there is no delusion. Stamp them on the brow of a human 
being, and you consign him to toil. Wave over him that wand, 
and his lot in life is fixed forever. 

We trace the fatal power of these words to the fall of man; 
and in the curse pronounced upon the earth we shall find their 
origin. ‘‘ Cursed be the earth for thysake. Thorns and thistles 
shall it produce unto thee. When thou tillest the ground, it shall 
not yield its increase, and in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat thy bread.” Obedient to the curse of God, darkness covered 
the earth—veiling from human eyes the physical laws of 
Nature, and hiding the means by which alone man can regain 
his lost meena: For it is decreed in Heaven that these laws, 
known and applied, shall free us from our bondage. Wherever, 
then, they are but partially known, supremacy over the earth, 
immunity, toa large extent, from labor, and high intellectual 
attainments, are the sure results. But by what means shall 
this darkness be removed? How shall these laws be discovered? 
Often have these questions been asked. But while the curse 
has wrought its will on man for six thousand years, and millions 
have gone down to the grave under its frown, the true solution is, 
only now, becoming generally known. It is not least among 
the discoveries of this a.:e, that God has committed the power 
to remove the darkness, to develope His physical law, and to free 
man from the stern necessity of labor, to the training, to the 
education of the Common Schools. We need offer no apology 
if we undertake to show how this result is effected. Let us, 
then, with becoming reverence, enter one of these abodes of 
Science. Her shrine is before us, and her votaries are present 
with their offerings. Among them we observe innocent child- 
hood conning its task in the spelling book. Here the refractory 
mind is bent to its lesson in the elementary reader. To others 
aritametic is unveiling the laws of numbers, and many a young 
heart rejoices as victory after victory is achieved by means of its 
strange symbols. An emotion of pity steals over us. We pity 
the child in its confinement. We pity him whose time and tal- 
ents are tasked in a work so humble. But are we right? Are 
they, or are we, the proper objects of pity? Did we view it 
with pity or indifference, when we saw the cord attached to the 
kite and thus safely borne across the rapids near the wild whirl 
of Niagara? No, for we knew the great result. To that cord 
a wire was attached. Bundles of still stronger wires succeeded, 
till at length the bridge appeared spanning the river, and pre- 
senting a magnificent highway for the intercourse of nations. 
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Infinitely more grand in its results, is the training of the Com- 
mon School. The achievement of a letter by the infant mind is 
an era in its history. It has grasped a definite object and made 
it its own. This is power. It has moved one step from its orig- 
inal darkness. This is progress. But by the immutable laws 
of mind, power, once felt, impels to new victories ; and progress, 
ence begun, knows no receding. 

Difficulties now arise only to be overcome ; and he whom we 
saw but lately despairing at the alphabet, can now be seen gaz- 
ing with steady eye at the deepest mysteries of science. But 
what has this to do with the physical laws of Nature? We 
answer with the Apostle, ‘‘much every way.” By a process, 
certainly mysterious, but not, therefore, less true, the moment 
we can bind thought to its intellectual task, and hold it there till 
that task is accomplished, that moment the darkness that covered 
the earth rises, and the laws, ¢hose /aws that can regenerate our 
physical condition are revealed before us. ‘This is the inevita- 
ble result of the training of the Common Schools. 

To the careless observer the school house is a prison, whose 
little inmates he would gladly free from useless confinement; the 
acquisition of a few elementary branches not being, in his opin- 
ion, worthy of the restraint required to obtain them. Here our 
observer stops. But had he passed a little further; had he 
marked the light breaking in on the soul till its eye looked keenly 
out on Nature ; had he seen its dormant energies aroused, excited 
and acting, he would then have marked the noblest sight ever 
witnessed by man—an immortal spirit becoming conscious of 
power—waked in some degree to a sense of its destiny, and 
preparing to grapple in close and eager conflict with the 
stern realities of life. But let us pass to the result. ‘Cast 
thy bread on the waters, and thou shall find it after many days.” 
Take the term ‘‘bread”’ literally, and when properly consumed 
it reappears in every tissue and fibre of the body, imparting 
healthy action to the entire system. So with the ‘‘bread” of 
Common School education. It was cast upon the waters. It 
disappeared. But after many days it returns, to make the tide 
of life bound in the pulses of the great social body. Why are 
the masses in motion wherever they enjoy the blessings of the 
Common Schools? Why are improvements multiplied among 
them, accumulating the comforts of life while they diminish in 
more than the ratio of the inverse square, the toil of the labor- 
er? Are we answered when told ‘‘it is the Spirit of the Age?” 
Why then does not this ‘‘Spirit’’ breathe the breath of intelletual 
life into the millions of our own continent, at this moment 
shrouded in darkness? Why so kind toa few, while it turns 
wholly away from the rest of mankind? 

Why does the ‘‘Spirit of the Age” shine only on the Anglo- 
Saxon race? The improvements we have named, belong almost 
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exclusively to them ; and theirs is the diploma, given by Nature 
herself, conferring on them the first honors among all her child- 
ren. But of all the human race, the Anglo-Saxons are the only 

eople that have fully enjoyed the advantage of the Common 
bohool: It entered almost every abode, and, pouring light on 
the soul, it dispelled the darkness of the curse, and unveiled to 
the gaze of every eye the physical law of God. It proved to all 
who possessed it, the very presence of a guardian angel; open- 
ing to them the long closed storehouse of Nature, and compelling 
the earth to yield her increase. A word will show how it wrought 
these wonders. It acted on the masses. This is the secret of 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy. The public mind lay torpid till the 
Common School warmed it into life ; and millions of minds mov- 
ing at once, their impulse was irresistible. If, now, improvements 
rise in rapid succession ; if they spread far and wide the bound- 
aries of mental power; if they dismiss to his home the wearied 
laborer, while they take his place and perform his work—we can 
account for their presence and number. They constitute the 
mighty channel through which education and excited minds can 
pour that new tide of thought and feeling it never can express in 
words. The Common School is the ‘Spirit of the Age.” 
Wherever it is free as the air of heaven to all the children of the 
land, there we find industry in tenfold activity, wealth flowing 
like a river, comfort in every dwelling—in short, all the bless- 
ings of life in their fulness. 

But where the Common School is not known, there society is 
dormant. There you find the iron heel, and the rod of the op- 
pressor. There darkness covers the mind, and the people pine 
under the curse of unrequited labor. Let the traveler pass 
among them, he will observe no happy cottage homes, no smil- 
ing, intelligent and contented peasantry, but everywhere gloom, 
oppression, discontent and want. On his return, let him refer 
to his notes, and he will find this record—that if the land of 
Common Schools flourish ljke a garden, the land destitute of its 
blessings lies waste like a moral Siberia. 

Are we asking too much when we affirm that, chiefly to them, 
we owe those useful inventions that enter into the every-day life 
of man ; that fill his home with abundance, and are his minister- 
ing angels abroad ; that lighten his labor, while they adorn and 
multiply his hours of rest? But if the Common School is the 
fruitful parent of such inventions, it is also the nursing mother 
of a most noble literature. We have heard of the ‘‘Literature 
of the Schools,” but rarely of the Common School. Yet a 
purer, richer stream, never touched the lips of mortals than flows 
from that sacred fountain. What multitudes of our race have 
been made wiser and better by the Pilgrim of Bunyan! What 
depths of power we find in the dramatic writings of Shakspeare! 
And how venerable does the aged Cotter appear as he approaches 
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us with his old ‘‘ha’ Bible,” leaning on the arm of Burns! 
These and a countless multitude who are proud to be called their 
companions, come down to us from the classic shades of the 
Common School. ‘Their associations in life were with the mill- 
ion, and to the million their works are dedicated. What tongue 
can tell how many minds, inspired by their writings, have risen 
from obscurity ; or how many families, who never saw the refined 
labors of a Byron, have had their hours winged with gladness by 
such writers as these ? 

If such are the results of the Common School: if 1t pours 
light on the soul till it can read the handwriting of God in His 
works ; if it breaks the oppressor’s rod, and bids the oppressed 
go free ; if it cheers with plenty the home of the laborer, ought 
not every friend of man—every lover of his country—every 
parent whose child looks to him for the bread of life—to gather 
round the Ccmmon School, and with united voice support its claims, 
elevate its standard and extend its blessings? Close the Com- 
mon Schools and you seal up these fountains. You bring back 
the darkness of the curse. You diminish the rest of the laborer, 
while you fearfully augment his toil, and upon his care-worn 
brow you brand as with fire these words: ‘‘I cannot rise.” 

We may now return to the 500,000 adults with whom we com- 
menced our article. They never entered a Common School. 
Their minds never felt the great impulse of society. With dark- 
ened intellect and dormant energies, they must pass through life 
with 20 possibility of ever rising much above their present posi- 
tion. Could we go to their homes—could we show them all they 
have lost, or convince them of what, under other circumstances, 
they might have gained, would not such of them as are deprived of 
these advantages by the neglect of parents, lift their eyes to 
heaven, and say with their dying Saviour, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do?” 

We cannot envy the parent’s feelings who would deprive his 
child of such a blessing. We can, only excuse him on the 
ground of ignorance. As little can we sympathize with the taste 
of the age. Why are our children crowded into buildings so 
small,so illy ventilated and lighted, that health is often sacrificed 
while the most vivid recollection of their school days will be of 
irksome and hated confinement? If we loved as we ought, the 
Common School, we would wish our children to love it too. To 
that end we would guard their associations. We would place all 
its accessories in the most pleasing light. Instead of the rude, 
misshaped buildings so common in our country, we would see a 
handsome edifice, light, airy and tasteful. We would select 
with care the locality for this bailding, surrounding it, if practi- 
cable, with an ample area for ornament and amusement. While 
thus consulting health and pleasure, we would not neglect the 
intellect. In every school house a well selected library should be 
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found, adapted to the age and progress of the pupils. An ex- 
cellent apparatus, with globes, maps, charts, &c., should always 
be furnished, that our children might learn through the medium 
of the eye, in accordance with the dictates of nature, and not by 
that other medium which our pious forefathers considered the 
only possible one. 

We cannot sympathize with the liberality (7) of the age in 
reference to our Common Schools. Why does the disposition 
prevail to grade the services of the teacher by the standard of 
the day laborer? Other professions are well rewarded; but the 
teacher in the Common Schools must, too often, toil the weary 
hours of life away for a pittance absolutely contemptible. If 
we valued as we ought the blessings of the Common School, 
would we treat in such manner those through whom these bless- 
ings descend to us and to our children ?. 

But while we elevate the position of the teacher, and make 
him feel by the recompense we give him, that we honor his occu- 

ation, we should also most carefully watch that his qualifications 

e of the highest order. 

This cannot be a matter of indifference. Tis habits will 
mould the habits of our children. Their mental development 
must accord with his qualifications. If we wish the connection 
to bear fruit for good, then, as we love our children, we should 
place them under the care of ripe, thorough and practical scholars ; 
aud these we should reward, not with the pittance now doled out 
to them, but with an ample remuneration. PRO. J. L. 


es 
For the Missouri Educator. 
P ae 
Literary Genins. 


Scattered here and there throughout the world we find a class of 
men and women whose high vocation it is to write good books— 
timely books—books whose wealth of knowledge is the nearest 
earthly approach to ‘treasures laid up where moth and rust doth 
not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal.” High voca- 
tion it may well be called; for does in not combine the useful- 
ness of the evangelist, the pastor, the teacher, the orator, the 
statesman, and of all other high vocations? Do not these book- 
makers bravely do the great work committed to them? The 
accelerated march of progress in our age, proves and illustrates the 
fact. Ever since the days of Faust, letter-press has been in the 
van-guard of conquering civilization, and has almost invariably 
born the brunt of the battle. Its superior effectiveness as an 
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agent for human advancement cannot be matter of cavil. With- 
out it, the universal Anglo-Saxon race might yet be marching, 
under the influence of insanity and a red rag, to war against 
Palestine and pestilence. 

The rare ability to exercise this vocation—to write good books, 
and heap up treasures of thoughi—men have generally agreed 
to call déterary genius, in contradistinction to other kinds of 
genius. We may quarrel with the werld’s nomenclature, in 
this particular, but it avails not. What matter if the name be 
not applicable? If we are careful not to be misled by misno- 
mers, they subserve the same purpose as_normal appellations. 
Then, whether the power to make good books be rightly called 

literary genius, or whether it should be designated as éalent, is 
a question which, though much debated in some quarters, we 
would place beyond the sphere of this brief paper. We shall 
only speak of that which is generally meant by the words literary 
enius. 

That trees are to be known by their fruit, is a doctrine con- 
sonant with both Scripture and Natural History. The mind 
quite as readily perceives the justice of judging men in a simi- 
lar manner, by their works. And since no class of men more 
palpably impress their characters on their works than do literary 
men, we are seldom at a loss to decide when a literary genius is 
encountered ; at least we need not be at a loss if we apply the 
proper test. Should a man present himself at the door of Con- 
gress, and demand admission and a seat, the Sergeant-at-arms, 
or some other functionary, would politely hint that none were 
allowed so distinguished a privilege unless they came with fair 
credentials. So with the candidate for the exalted name of 
literary genius. We first ask to see his credentials, his writings, 
his works. If they are satisfactory, we enroll his name in that 
immortal catalogue wherein may be read the names of Shak- 
speare, Milton and their compeers. If, however, the credentials 
are defective, we may, to reward the very nobleness of his am- 
bition, assign our candidate an honorable position upon the medi- 
ocre list, or we may, if it be required, spurn him away for his im- 
pudence. 

Gratitude for great benefactions is, perhaps, an emotion fre- 
quently and easily excited in the minds of men; but we would 
not undertake to prove the fact by referring to the world’s treat- 
ment of /iterary genius. The man or woman who wields a 
powerful pen is not placed before us as a palpable object of vis- 
ion, like the orator, the statesman or the warrior whom he im- 
mortalizes. Only at chance times does Fancy lead our minds 
to a grateful remembrance of authors. This seems strange, 
and we could wish it were not true, when we reflect upon the 
sacrifices, the patient, persevering toil, the heart-burning and 

midnight vigils from which they have wrought many of our 
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greatest and most enduring pleasures. Our affections naturally 
entwine themselves about those persons whom we delight to call 
friends and companions. Our hearts overflow with kindness for 
the cherished few, tried and true, elected to share our infinitessi- 
mal joys and sorrows. And we hesitate not to write this down 
a noble trait of human character. But we are not so apt to 
nurture a like kindness, a like affection, for those who are more 
to us than friends and companions, because they never desert us, 
and we need never be separated from them. They have provided 
for us wealth in our poverty, liberty in bondage, health in sick- 
ness, society in solitude. ‘They have been God-sent ones to as- 
suage our sorrows, alleviate our pains; to bring gladness to 
eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark 
house and the long sleep. We do not—we cannot—sufliciently 
honor these valorous souls, who have won the triumphs of truth 
and right, over error and might, in every country and age. 

All who are engaged in tue great work of educating youth, 
should know how invaluable is the assistance that they may de- 
rive from the works of true literary genius. Children are the 
most susceptible of being influenced by them. No better evi- 
dence of unmittigated dulness can be adduced, than to show a 
youth or maiden destitute of those vague longings, those inde- 
finable propulsions towards something great but unutterable, and 
which we can only conjecture are the soul’s searchings after the 
true and beautiful. It is the province of the literary genius to 
turn this phase of youthful character to account. By the way, 
this unrest, without language for adequate expression, and at times 
apparently without effect, is as natural to young minds as enthu- 
siasm and blessed hopefulness. ‘Those who seek to smother and 
eradicate it by ridicule and vulgar jibes, thereby manifest their 
own grovelling natures, and are doing an evil work which will 
eventuate to their own disadvantage. They but destroy the 
germs of a noble life, and plant in their stead the noxious pas- 
sions which have rendered this beautiful earth a huge mausoleum 
of corrupted and corrupting humanity. ‘There are holy joys of 
heart and intellect which grow out of these youthful eflervescences 
of feeling, andwe would have them undisturbed by profane or 
harsh hands. 

The eotional nature of man is necessarily a subject of un- 
satisfactory inquiry to himself; but it is not hard, in most in- 
stances, to recognize the grand exciting causes of these spells 
upon life’s young dawn, which we have in vain attempted to 
describe. The elasticity of perfect health, the genial sunshine 
of Spring time, and the good and pleasant things which a mer- 
ciful God has placed in our pathway, are the natural agencies 
which, imbued with inspiration from the skies, unfold before us 
distant gleams of coming visions, beautiful and transient as 
starry sheen. It is, however, as above remarked, the peculiar 
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province of literary genius to give practical direction to this 
tendency of youth. Books stir the deeper fountains of youth- 
ful souls. ‘‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” may 
fall all coldly on the callous ear of age, when Mammon and life’s 
stern experiences have deadened the spring of that emotional 
nature to which they are addressed. Not so with youth. Then 
no pre-occupation interferes to wrest from eloquence its just tri- 
bute of excited interest. Indeed there is an atmosphere of 
eloquence and feeling surrounding us in our younger days, which 
must be inhaled freely by those who would successfully move, 
control, stimulate or influence us, and it is this atmosphere 
which then makes us more impressible to literary genius than in 
after life. 

However impressible we may have been or are, we are not all 
geniuses. Kind Heaven has spared many of us from the labors, 
the important works, the toils and pains of the high estate, and 
left us simply the capacity to appreciate in a high degree its 
yet greater rewards. If we cannot be great literary geniuses, we 
can at least learn to live through a portion of the experience of 
geniuses ; we can feel, if we cannot express, lofty inspirations; 
we can admire, if we cannot incite to nobleness ; and, following 
their thought-tracks, we can blend earth and heaven in our souls. 

TEACHER. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


Sickness, 





A remarkable feature of the human soul is its proneness to 
forget the sensations and thoughts which are incident to severe 
sickness. Strong or violent emotions generally leave an indelible 
impress upon the mind, but the mental agonies or joys experi- 
enced upon a sick-bed, however intense, and however strange 
the exciting cause, seem to retire into the most hidden recesses 
of memory at the approach of health, and, until a similar pros- 
tration of the body occurs, seldom or never pass in review before 
the mental vision. This truth partially explains the fact that 
persons are so frequently noticed to forget or disregard the good 
resolutions which they have made when dangerously ill. it is 
also a worthy stand-point from which to view the mysteries and 
sublime connection of mind and matter. 

In our blindness, we have sometimes regretted that such is the 
case, and have wished that man had the power at least to remem- 
ber tho flitting and often distressing fancies which displace the 
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surging tide of common- place thoughts in his brain, when a fever 
or some dire malady has brought him to death’s door. At such 
times (if we may judge from observation, rather than our own 
experience, )the proper adjustment of a pillow, so as to secure 
the greatest personal comfort, is an object of more importance 
than the cherished projects of years. ‘That for which we would, 
while in health, peril our souls, suddenly becomes the veriest 
and emptiest of baubles. While our affection for éhéngs in gen- 
eral thus unaccountably depreciates, it must be remarked that 
for persons it is intensified. In sickness a true friend becomes 
doubly dear. A father or brother takes a place in the sick man’s 
heart from which nothing but palpable unworthiness of the name 
can dislodge him. And what unutterable love does the invalid feel 
for a gentle sister, wife or mother! The hardy soldier, suc- 
cumbing at last to the wasting power of forced marches through 
inhospitable climes, would deem himself repaid for all his 
hardships by the solacing presence of a mother. Oh! could he 
but call her to his side in a dying hour! Her very name and 
remembrance is a blessing more highly prized than all his toil- 
earned fame and triumphs. It is said that the great statesman 
and orator, Henry Clay, spent his last breath in an attempt to 
pronounce the name of his dear old mother. And how strangely 
natural it is that such should be the case. 

We would not be understood as saying that all minds are thus 
affected by sickness. In some it only developes an intense latent 
selfishness, which concerns itself only about immediate bodily 
wants. It is hard to conceive that affection will do such an one 
any good. But those who are differently and more nobly consti- 
tuted, it seems to us, can derive no little benefit from the short- 
lived but holy emotions which they naturally experience in connec- 
tion with any illness that does not entirely deprive them of reason. 

ESSAYIST. 





FFICIAL. 








Questions and Answers on the School Law. 


BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 





Question.—Have the original stockholders of Sugar Tree 
Grove Academy the right to assign, by instrument of writing, 
their stock to other individuals? 

Answer.—Assuming that the stock consists of an undivided 
interest in ground, buildings and aparatus, purchased and erected 
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by individnal enterprise, associated for mutual benefit, etc., char- 
tered by the Legislature with the privileges and powers usually 
granted to such institutions, for the ostensible purpose of building 
up a school of a higher grade than the Common District School, 
the power of the stockholders to transfer their interest in the 
property belonging t2 such corporation, to whomsoever they 
please, is very clear. But, if the transfer is intended to 
embrace whatever interest the original stockholder may have, as 
an inhabitant of the school district in which this Academy 
is situated, in or to the State and Township School moneys, 
then the transfer must be to a person also residing in that dis- 
trict, else it will be partially inoperative. 

Question.—Can the Trustees of a school district retain in 
their hands a portion of the public moneys for the reason that 
some of the children living in the district failed to attend the 
school? 

Answer.—The law does not authorize any such proceedure. 
The district school should be open to all children of the proper 
age living therein, and if all do not attend, it is no fault of 
those who do attend. The right to a proportionate share of the 
school moneys without attendance, would necessitate the right 
to pay a proportionate share of any deficit in the teachers wages, 
without attendance, to which any one would object. 

Question.—Has the County Court of any county the power 
to draw a warrant on the State School Fund, to pay county 
officers for their services in the discharge of their official duties. 

Answer.—Most certainly no such power is vested in any 
County Court. 

Question.—Can a County Treasurer retain State School 
moneys in his hands for any charges he may make on that fund 
for commission, etc., when there has been no allowance made to 
him? 

Answer.—In no case can the school funds be used for the 
payment of county officers’ salaries, commission, or for any other 
county expenditure. The whole fund is a sacred one, to be 
applied to no other purpose. It is so declared in our State 
Constitution. 

The foregoing presents substantially a few of the questions 
and answers of the month of April. Commencing with this 
month we will hereafter keep the reader posted as to all decisions 
on the School Law. 








